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relative diflFerence, or of their absolute indifference, or of their 

philosophical difference in indifference — that is, of their harmony 

or mediated union. 

(To be coruintud.) 



THE PANTHEISM OF SPINOZA. 



BY JOHN DEWEY. 



The problem of philosophy is to determine the meaning of 
things as we find them, or of the actual. Since these things may 
be gathered under three heads, the problem becomes : to determine 
the meaning of Thought, Nature, and God, and the relations of 
one to another. The first stage of thought being Dogmatism, the 
first philosophy will be that of the common uneducated mind — 
Natural Realism. God, self, and the world are three independent 
realities, and the meaning of each is just what it seems to be. If, 
however, they are independent realities, how can they relate to 
each other? This question gives rise to the second stage of Dog- 
matic Philosophy, which, according to the mind of the holder, 
takes either the direction of Dogmatic Idealism or a Dualism 
with God as the Deus ex Machina, like that of Descartes. The 
reconciliation of the elements here involved leads to the third 
stage, where God becomes the Absolute, and Nature and Self are 
but his manifestations. This is Pantheism, and the view-point of 
Spinoza. Thought and being become one ; the order of thought 
is the order of existence. Now a final unity seems obtained, and 
real knowledge possible. 

The problem of philosophy being to determine the meaning ot 
the Actual, its final test must be the completeness with which its 
answer agrees with and accounts for the Actual. By this we do 
not mean, of course, that its interpretation must agree with the 
common interpretation. There is certainly no shadow of reason 
for supposing that the metaphysic of the uneducated mind is the 
final one to which all metaphysic must conform. But every phi- 
losophy must answer this question : Does it provide the factors 
which in their development account for the Actual as it is inter- 
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preted by that theory, and for other interpretations also ? In 
short, it must account not only for things as they are, but also as 
they seem to be. To stop at the first point is simply to beg the 
question. The best answer to any question is the one which 
enables you to understand and to account for all other possible 
answers. 

Has Spinoza done this ? It must be confessed that to many 
minds he seems to have done so. That we may attempt to see 
whether he has or not, let us state the problem again. It is to 
reconcile the Infinite, and the apparent finite, by the hypothesis of 
the Infinite alone ; to show the unity between the Absolute and 
the seeming relative by the hypothesis of the Absolute alone. A 
hard task ; but in reading the Ethics of Spinoza, we seem to find 
it accomplished, and the two elements, side bj side, deduced from 
a common principle. To aid the mind to determine whether this 
accomplishment is only seeming, or is real, is our object now. 

We shall endeavor to show that the solution of the problem by 
Spinoza, the reconciliation of the two elements, is brought about 
only by the assumption of contradictory elements in his premises, 
and the surreptitious bringing in of new ones as he proceeds. As 
we begin, we can do so witli no better thought than that of Kant. 
A system which proceeds geometrically, like Spinoza's, must either 
draw synthetic or analytic conclusions, the analytic being con- 
clusions which simply unfold what was already contained in the 
given conceptions, the synthetic being those which go beyond tlie 
given ones and add something to them. If the former, then, unless 
you would beg the whole question, you must show the validity 
and reality of your definitions ; if the latter, you must show 
whence you obtain your material for going outside of the given 
conceptions. We shall endeavor to show the existence of contra- 
dictory elements in Spinoza's premises, not by a direct examina- 
tion of them, but indirectly by drawing from them conclusions in 
plainest contradiction to those which he draws. 

The ol)jeet of the First Part of Spinoza's Ethics, " De Deo," is 
to demonstrate the existence of one substance infinite in infinite 
attributes, and to show the relation of this substance to finite 
things — viz., that they are but its accidents. That our exposition 
may be as clear as possible, we shall for the occasion adopt Spino- 
za's method, and, taking his axioms and definitions as our prem- 
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ises, draw conclusions from them in geometrical form. To dis- 
tinguish, our propositions will be designated by Arabic, and 
Spinoza's by Roman numerals. 

Definit. I. By that which is the cause of itself I understand 
that whose essence involves existence, or that whose nature can 
only be conceived as existent. 

II. That thing is said to be finite in its kind which can be 
limited by another of the same nature. 

III. By substance I understand that M'hich is in itself, and is 
conceived through itself — i. e., whose conception does not need any 
other conception by which it must be formed. ' 

IV. By attribute I understand that which the mind perceives, 
in substance, as constituting its essence. 

V. By mode I understand the accidents of substance, or that 
which is in something else, by means of which also it is con- 
ceived. 

VI. By God I understand the being absolutely infinite — i. e., 
the substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which ex- 
presses an eternal and infinite essence. 

VII. That is called tree which exists by the sole necessity of 
its own nature, and is determined to action by itself alone. 

VIII. By eternity I understand existence itself, in so far as it 
is conceived to follow necessarily from the definition alone of the 
eternal thing. 

Axiom I. All things which are, are in themselves, or in some- 
thing else. 

II. That which cannot be conceived by means of another 
must be conceived through itself. 

III. From a given determined causQ an effect follows neces- 
sarily, and, on the other hand, if there be no determined cause, 
an effect cannot follow. 

IV. The knowledge of an effect depends upon and involves 
the knowledge of the cause. 

V. Whatever things have nothing in common with each other 
cannot be understood by means of each other, or the conception 
of one does not involve that of the other. 

VI. A true idea must agree with the object represented. 

VII. The essence of whatever can be conceived as non-existent 
does not involve existence. 
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Prop. 1. An attribute must be conceived through itself, and 
through itself alone. 

Dem. An attribute is that which the intellect perceives to con- 
stitute the essence of substance (Def. 4), and hence must be con- 
ceived through itself (Def. 3), which was the first point; and 
through itself alone ; for if an attribute could be conceived through 
something else, since it constitutes the essence of substance, a sub- 
stance could be also thus conceived, which is absurd (Def. 3). 
Therefore, etc. 

Prop. 2. No attribute can possess a mode. 
Dem. A mode, if it exist, is an accident of substance or (since 
attribute constitutes the essence of substance) of attribute, or that 
which is in something else, by whose means it must be conceived 
(Def. 5). But an attribute must be conceived through itself alone 
(Prop. 1), and hence cannot possess a mode. Q. E. D. 
Prop. 3. Nothing exists but attributes and modes. 
Dem. For all things can be conceived only through themselves 
or through something else. But that which is conceived through 
itself is an attribute (Defs. 4 and 3, or Prop. 1), and that which is 
conceived through something else is a mode. Therefore, etc. 

Cor. 1. Nothing exists but attributes. If not, suppose some- 
thing else exists, which (by preceding Prop.) must be a mode. 
But since a mode (Def. 5) cannot be in itself alone, it must be in 
something else (Ax. 1), which can only be an attribute, since noth- 
ing else exists. But this is absurd, since (Prop. 2) no attribute 
can possess a mode. Therefore, etc. 

Cor. 2. Things can be distinguished only by their attributes. 
For nothing else exists. 

Cor. 3. Two or more attributes of the same nature cannot be 
given. For since things (preceding Cor.) can be distinguished 
only by their attributes, if there were two of the same nature they 
could not be distinguished — i. e., would be one and the same (Ax. 
4). Therefore, etc. 

Prop. 4. Every attribute is infinite. 

Dem. For if finite it must be limited by an attribute (Cor. 1, 
Prop. 3) of the same nature (Def. 2), which is impossible (Cor. 3, 
Prop. 3). Therefore, etc. 

Cor. There are no finite things. For nothing exists but attri- 
butes (Cor. 1, Prop. 3), and they are all infinite. 
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Scholium. It will now be immediately seen that we have ar- 
rived at a denial of one of Spinoza's fundamental conclusions — viz., 
the existence of finite things as modes or accidents of God. It has 
not been sufficiently pointed out, I think, how surreptitiously Spi- 
noza introduces this conception. It will be found in Prop. XXVIII, 
where he states that any particular thing which is finite, and has a 
determined existence, cannot exist or be determined to action 
except it be bo determined by another finite object similarly de- 
termined, and so on infinitely. But it will be noticed that this is 
a conditional judgment, stating only that ^/^ there are finite things, 
they are so determined. But the very question is: are there 
such finite objects? and Spinoza only assumes that. He has made 
his synthetic judgment only by smuggling in one of the very 
things to be accounted for. The question as to hov) finite objects 
are determined possesses no relevancy or validity until it is shown 
that finite objects can exist at all. But Spinoza proceeds as if his 
conditional judgment possessed validity not only in its conclusion, 
but also with regard to its predicate — the existence of finite 
things. In short, he begs the whole question, and the greater 
part of his second book rests ultimately on this petitio. An ex- 
amination of the demonstration of this 28th Prop, will show what 
conclusion Spinoza ought to have arrived at regarding the exist- 
ence of the predicate oi his maj6r premise. He first shows, by 
reference to previous propositions, that whatever has been deter- 
mined lias been so determined by God, and that a finite thing 
cannot be produced from the absolute nature of any attribute of 
God, nor from any attribute modified witli a modification which 
is eternal and infinite. Hence, he concludes, it must be produced 
by some modification which is finite. In other words, the condi- 
tion of a finite thing is a finite thing, and so regressively in an 
infinite series. In other words, again, the existence of finite things 
is not accounted for at all ; it is only assumed. The conclusion 
he should have drawn is the following: A finite thing,»if it exist, 
must depend upon another finite, and so on forever. Hence God, 
since he is infinite, could never cause a finite thing ; but since he 
is the cause of everything, no finite thing could be caused at all, 
or have existence. Hence the hypothesis is false. That Spinoza 
did not see that this was the only conclusion to be logically drawn 
from his arguments, shows how completely his mind was preoccu- 
1 7 
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pied with the realistic assumptions which he had unconsciously 
derived from previous systems. In a similar way we may dem- 
onstrate that the hypothesis regarding determination to action or 
change must be false if we admit the previous conclusions. For 
they show that no attribute can change, or produce change, since 
it is eternal and immutable (Cor. 2, Prop. XX). And if a mode 
can change, the change must depend upon a change in some other 
mode, and so on in an infinite regression. That is, God could not 
produce the first change, which is absurd. Therefore, the hypothe- 
sis of change is absurd. 

Prop. 6. One attribute cannot be produced by another. 

Dem. For since they have nothing in common (Cor. 3, Prop. 3) 
they cannot be conceived through each other (Ax. 5), and, accord- 
ingly, one cannot be the cause of another (Ax. 4). Q. E. D. 

Prop. 6. It belongs to the nature of attributes to exist. 

For since one cannot be the cause of another (preceding Prop.), 
it must be its own cause — i. e. (Def. 1), it belongs to its nature to 
exist. 

Cor. Attributes are eternal (preceding Prop, and Def. 8). 

Prop. 7. An infinite number of attributes exist. 

Dem. If you deny it, imagine, if you can, that there is not an 
infinite number. Then the essence of each will not include exist- 
ence, which is absurd (Prop. 6). Therefore, the hypothesis is ab- 
surd, and an infinite number, etc. 

Scholium. The reader will observe that this is precisely the argu- 
ment of Spinoza in Prop. XXI regarding the existence of God. 

Prop. 8. An infinite number of substances exist. 

Dem. Proved like the previous proposition, or 

Aliter. Since an infinite number of attributes exist, each of 
which constitutes the essence of substance (Def. 4), an infinite 
number of substances must exist. 

Cor. God, or one substance with an infinite number of attri- 
butes, does not exist. 

Scholium. Tne reader who may have been prepared for the 
demonstration that the existence of finite things was contradic- 
tory to the remainder of Spinoza's philosophy, will perhaps be 
surprised to see this denial of God's existence, and think that it 
may depend upon some trickery of words, and not be logically in- 
volved in Spinoza's premises. But that it is, may be shown, I think. 
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In Prop. XI, where he attempts to prove the existence of only 
one substance of infinite attributes, he really proves only the exist- 
ence of an infinite number of substances, or of an infinite number 
of attributes. The subsumption of these latter under unity is en- 
tirely unjustified by anything in the proposition. In scholiunl of 
Prop. X he seems to realize the difficulty of having an infinity of 
attributes belonging to one and the same substance, but attempts 
to escape from it by saying that nothing could be clearer tlian 
that the more reality or being anything has, the more attributes it 
must have, and hence a being absolutely infinite must have an 
infinity of attributes. This would be true if he had before proved 
that for substance, as he defines it, to have such a number was 
possible, or implied no contradiction. But he has not done this, 
and it may be shown in the following that he cannot. An attri- 
bute is that which constitutes the essence of substance. Hence, 
if there are two or more attributes {a fortiori, if an infinity) in the 
same substance, they must either constitute different essences, 
which is absurd, or the same essence, in which case they will be 
one and the same attribute. Two things only are possible to 
Spinoza. He may have either an infinite number of attributes 
existing in entire independence of each other, hence constituting 
an infinite number of substances ; or one infinite substance, with 
one infinite attribute. But to unite the two conceptions involves 
contradiction, as before shown. Yet this is what he does practi- 
cally, using either, as the exigencies of the case require. 

We now see Spinoza as a magician, supplied with his conjuring 
material. With two infinites — one the very negation of the finite, 
the other existing only in relation to the finite ; with two sub- 
stances — one with a number of attributes, the otiier with but one 
— he can proceed by dexterous substitutions to produce any re- 
quired results before our astonished eyes. 

This concludes our examination of Part First. We hope that 
our original statement regarding the existence of contradictions in 
the premises, and the introduction of new conceptions from with- 
out, will be seen to be justified. The contradiction is now seen to 
be this : In definitions three and four a substance is posited which 
can be conceived only, and, consequently, can exist only in itself, 
constituted by attributes necessarily existing in the same manner. 
But in the fifth we have the idea of something which can exist in 
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something else. If the third and fourth are accepted, this latter 
must be necessarily denied, unless vre hold that there exists some- 
thing besides substance and mode, which is contradictory to the 
first and second axioms. The similar contradiction between the 
two former and the sixth has been suflBciently brought out in the 
scholium to our last proposition. 

It would not be much better than a waste of time to follow 
Spinoza through his other Parts and show that in every case his 
apparent reconciliation of the finite and the infinite is brought 
about either by the introduction of the thing to be accounted for, 
or that it is contradictory to some other part of his system, or both. 
The clew is now in the possession of the reader, and any one who 
wishes to, maj' develop it at length. 

We wish, however, to simply direct attention to a few points in 
Part Second, " De Mente." Axiom fifth of this book, upon which 
he relies for his proof that the object of the idea which constitutes 
the real existence of the human mind is the body (see Prop. XIII, 
Pt. 2), declares that we neither feel, nor perceive, any particular 
objects except bodies and modes of thought. But Prop. XVI, Pt. 
1, declares that infinite things in infinite modes must exist, from 
each of which (Prop. XXXVI, Pt. 1) some effect must necessarily 
follow, which effect must involve the knowledge of its cause (Ax. 
4, Pt. 1). Again, as the first book attempted to explain finite 
things as accidents of substance, so the se'cond attempts to explain 
error as nothing positive, but simply inadequacy or privation. 
To do this he is obliged to assume three kinds of Gods. First, 
God in so far as he is infinite (Prop. XI, Cor. : quatenus vnfinitus 
est), in so far as he constitutes the essence of the human mind 
(ibid. : quatenus humanoe Mentis essentiam constituit), and in so 
far as he is considered as affected with the idea of a particular 
object actually existing (Prop. IX, quatenus rei singularis actu 
existentis idea affectus consideratur). It is needless to say that 
these different notions are either meaningless or else contradic- 
tory to each other, and brought in as the exigencies of the case 
happen to require one rather than the other. But the reader can 
easily demonstrate for himself, that error.^ even in the sense of 
privation or inadequate knowledge, is impossible by using the 
propositions of the first book. Another contradiction may be 
shown as follows : In the scholium to Prop. XV he shows that 
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matter can be regarded as divisible, or composed of parts, only 
in so far as it relates to the imagination ; but in the second book, 
when he comes to account for the imagination, he is obliged to as- 
sume these same parts for an adequate explanation (see the Pos- 
tulates, and Props. XV, XVI, XVII, with Cor. and scholium, of 
Pt. 2). 

In truth, Spinoza is a juggler who keeps in stock two Gods — one 
the perfect infinite and absolute being, the other the mere sum of 
the universe with all its defects as they appear to us. When he 
wishes to show God as the adequate cause of all, to explain truth, 
inculcate morality, his legerdemainhriugs the First before us; when 
finite things, change, error, etc., are to be accounted for, his Second 
appears — the God who does things not in eo far as he is Infinite, 
and who is affected with the idea of finite things. 

We might have known, a priori, that such contradictions must 
occur in a pantheistic system like Spinoza's. It rests upon the 
basis that the only real knowledge is immediate knowledge. In 
this case the Absolute becomes mere Being, an Abstract Universal, 
possessed with no determinations whatever, for determinations are 
negations. Such, when Spinoza is truly logical, is his God. But, 
in this case, he cannot account for particular concrete objects. 
The two elements are necessarily irreconcilable from such a stand- 
point as Spinoza's regarding knowledge. 

Two logical pantheistic systems are possible. One must start 
with the conception of an Absolute Perfect Being in whom are all 
things, but this theory cannot account for things as we find them. 
It must deny that they are what tliey seem to be, and elevate them 
into the Divine. But the rock on which every such theory must 
split is the problem : If, then, all things are divine, how, then, do 
they appear to us otherwise i Here is where Spinoza failed. The 
other theory must start from the conception of things as the,y seem 
to be, and produce its Pantheism, not by elevating them into God, 
but by bringing God down to them. Such a theory, of course, 
can never arrive at the conception of the Absolute, the Perfect, and 
the Infinite. Strictly speaking, it is not Pantheism at all ; it is 
Pancosmism. But this is not a solution ; it is merely an assump- 
tion of all that is to be explained. 
^ ' • XVI-IT 



